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A Magazine of Verse 


OCTOBER 1936 


WORDS FOR LEADVILLE 


Y THE BREWERY pond in California Gulch 
A blind man taught me how to slit a trout 
And gut it with my thumb. 
A dead fish squeaks, 
That I remember and the old man’s thumb, 
The thumbnail cracked with dynamite and granite; 
A mountain had exploded in his eyes. 


| smelled the spruces and the shadow of 
Mount Massive on the brewery, and | saw 
The lights of Leadville, and I passed my hand 
Through drops of yellow water dripping from 


A wooden flume into the yellow roses. 


{1] 
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You can’t get out, the mountains are so high, 
You have to stay in Leadville till you die. 


They called me in to supper: there were prayers, 
And marmalade and venison and oysters 
“We thank Thee, God, for these, Thy bounteous gifts” 


And polished lamps and perfumed ladies rustling, 
And gentle bearded men and bright nasturtiums, 


And there was beer and trout and cheese and milk. 


One day long afterward up here I asked 
Four people where the brewery used to be. 
They didn’t know, but I found where it was: 


Part of a fence was left and a briar rose. 


It was a quiet Leadville Sunday morning: 
The empty mountains, inside out, so still 
You couldn’t even hear the crackle o 

The wooden props that tried to hold them up. 
They looked like heaps of poked-up panther skins, 


Stretching and sagging, yellow in the sun. 


The city that had slid into the valley 

Had settled in a pattern for an hour, 

Most of the steeples pointing toward the sky. 
The motor-cars of tourists late to bed 

Were white with frost wherever there was shadow, 
But dripping where the sun struck the enamel. 


{2] 
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The dusty tires were cool, you couldn’t see 


The stains of gentians nor the blood of chipmunks. 


ee 


The whores were sleeping with their shades pulled down: 
The tame coyote that one had in her window 

Yawned when I tapped at him, as if a tap 

From the outside of the window had no meaning. 

A man who no one seemed to think was dead 

Lay in the walk with flies about his lips; 

I stepped across him as the others did, 


All on their way uphill to the tolling churcl 


, ee , 
[t’s uphill to the Wolftone mine, 
It’s uphill to the Matchless mine, 
[t’s Sunday in the Terrible, 

It’s Sunday in the Chrysolite, 

[t’s Sunday in the Waterloo. 

"Lhe angels cr t the snarrow b > 
ine angeis co e sparrow bones 


In the Pittsburgh mine and the Printer Boy, 


It’s Sunday dripping in the Yak. 
The angels count the sparrow bones 


in the Mike and the Resurrection. 
‘We thank Thee, God, for these, Thy bounteous gifts. 


| walk alone up Harrison Avenue 


Remembering . remembering myself 


— 

@ 
-) 
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The blood of time, the wincing of the earth, 
The spasms of the ranges wrinkling down 

Into the silver crucibles of lead, 

Gold in the burnt rock, gold in the water sands, 
Gold in the tangled roots of purple currants. 


Wasn’t I there then? 
Something? } 

A timber thing 
When August dried the velvet in the antlers 
Of a thousand centuries? 

When sloths were cool ? 

When lightning nicked the smell of ivory smoke 
From April mastodons? 


How slow the beasts 


‘To crumble golden pathways through this quartz! 
How slow the generations of the fish 

Rubbing their autumn bellies on this gold, 

Fish in the slurry choking floods of spring 


Clogging their crimson gills with tumbling gold! 


The gold lay still so many afternoons 

So blue, so cold, so cold in summertime 

The nutcrackers could see their cawing frozen, 

And many elephants had turned to stone 

And many fish to shale before the day 

When Abe Lee hollered seven hundred miles: 
“By God! I’ve got all California 
Right here in this here pan. . .” 


[4] 
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A goose quill full of gold! 


A coffin full! 
Acres of slopping gold! 


Oceans of gold ! 


“By God! My wife can be a lady now 


Opera houses slopping down the flumes! 


Whisky slopping over the riffle blocks! 

Railroads! Moonlight! Diamond-studded garters! 
Necks for nooses! Smelters! Homes for orphans! 
Gold for a snow-shoe priest and a quart of milk! 
For colleges! For jig-saw senators! 

Surgeons! Orchids! Bells for monasteries! 
Mirrors for the ceilin; 


Ss of the brothels 


“Now by the golden mirrors in this room 


Your flesh love me ore th: ican | 2 2 
Your |! can love me more than you can love me. 


Moonlight sliding over the riffle blocks! 
Warm pneumonia over the riffle blocks! 
Blood on the sawdust floor and a whisky cry: 


“We'll all go back and join Abe Lincoln’s army!” 


And seven hundred miles away the brides 


Are chanting on the banks of the Missouri: 


“When shall we come?” 
“Come when the grass begins!” 


rey 
ie 7 
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Deep in the rocky pages of the hills ‘J 
Like book-marks, lilies of the sea are printed. } 
A sleepy marmot winters in the earth, O 
Nosing his way through lilies petrified 
And seams of country rock and porphyry 
He curls against a frozen tide of silver! 
Bonanza silver! 
Silver ! 
Silver bullion! ) 


The carbonates are clanging like a bell! 


The mountains ring, the mountains swing! 

The clappers of the mountains crack! 

The silver cracks 
And the single jacks 
And the hammers bang, ] 
And the hair grows long 
And the ear is thatched I 
To hold a match as dry as bone } 


To light a fuse to crack the stone! 


The whipsaw buckles in the pitch, 

The bright axe chops and slits and chops, 
The wood tick stops and runs and stops, 
The log chain hooks a jangled hitch. 
They tug at logs, the roaring men, 

The frightened men, the coughing men; 


The sweating salt is caking on 








Thomas Hornsby Ferril 


‘The tenderness behind their knees, 
Sweating resin oozes noon 


Out of the wounded trees. 


With midnight whisky in their skulls 
They drag the bloodshot forest down, 
They mortise, chip and spike and lock 


‘he forest underneath the town, 


he giant powder nausea roars 


Through rooms and tombs with silver floors. 


*1tteen acres rib a mine, 


Yellow gold to the Yellow pine, 
Silver spruce to the silver ore, 
The Bristlecone shall drip no more 


Ihe long rain down its needles. 


Logs to rib the Congo mine, 


Logs to rib the Yellow jacket, 
Logs to rib the Dunderburg, 
‘The Dome, the Law, the Iron, the Hope 
‘he sallow joinery of lungs 
“Oh Christ! I want to get out of here!” 


Smuggler, Oro, Little Eva, 


Yankee Doodle 
Gone Abroad! 


Logs for a stamp-mill tom-tom all night long, 


> I 


l‘om-tom drums for a can-can dancer’s grunt, 


Can-can drums for a tin-horn gambler’s clink: 


{7] 
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“T’ll bet my moccasins!” 
“T’ll bet my squaw!” 


“My pick, my candle butts, my fuse, my pork!” 


“T’ll bet a dollar!” 
“Fifty thousand dollars!” 
“By God! I'll bet my banks!” 


“T’ll bet my smelters!” 


Horn silver? 


Blossom rock to flower again? 


Their fingers tweak the last wick into smoke. 
The dancers flicker down. 

The cut-glass planets 
Have tightened Tiger Alley into frost, 
And Stillborn Alley squeaks like rats that squeak 
Against the starry foetus on the dump . 


No larkspur for you, child, no gates to open, 
Never to live and love until it hurts, 


Never returning, never being sleepy 


The miners go to sleep remembering 
The hog kettles of home. They go to sl: “p 
On beds of juniper remembering 


The nests of wasps that hang from far-off ridgepoles, 


A well-sweep and a face and a mullein stalk, 


[8] 





Thomas Hornsby Ferril 


The smell of hay-juice caking on a scythe, 


Remembering preachers and the thighs of women. 


The miners sleep so deep they do not wake; 
The miners change to angels playing harps, 
They sing along the golden streets of heaven. 


} 


The stakes they drove into the crusted snow 


To claim the bitter nodules of the flint 

Are washed away. The shining foil is gone. 
The earth so sour behind the cabin door 

Is sweet with raspberries and sweet with roses. 
The old squaws chatter up the long blue trails, 


They change to ghosts that rattle plum-stone dice. 


The lobes of glaciers melt. The deep mines fill 
With water inching upward black and still, 
The cob-webs bind the windlass at the top, 


The plumb-line spiders dangle till they drop. 


I stroke my palm across the frozen slag. 
What latch to lift? 

What step to take uphill? 
‘The ranges fold the hay into their blueness, 
The blossoms drip with night, the planets rise 
Into the ordered schedule of my hunger 


For what has been, continues, and will be. 


Yet this I tell you. This is practical 


{9} 
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Against whatever custom in your heart 


There is for shaping ruins into thresholds: 


Here is a town with houses tenanted, 
Here is a town with silent houses crumbling, 
If you are overtaken, they are shelter, 
If you are cold, their splinters will make fire, 
If you are rich, there will be purple asters, 
lf you are poor, there will be purple asters, 
And if you are resourceful you can file 
A silver dollar to a cutting edge, 
And cut, not one, but any hundred asters, 
Saying: 

“T cut a hundred purple asters, 


Using a knife I made out of a dolla 


And you can count the beatings of your heart, 
While roots of ferns are splitting particles 
Of time from granite and the corpuscles 
Of blood within you alter their confusion 
A tombward instant irrevocably. 
Thomas 


And if you have a watch, your watch will tick, 














UNDER THE STARS 
FORETHOUGHT 


When, on some destined night in early summer, 
It is too much to lie 

Senseless beneath the excellence of beauty, 
With Vega in the sky 

And all the stars that journey westward with her, 


Chat night I shall defy 


\ll bonds of earth, and rise again in rapture, 
Remembering no fear. 

The night will answer my immortal longing. 
And when Altair is near 

Meridian above the moon-tranced meadow, 


© love, be swift to hear 


The trees exult, and all the leaves awaken 
lo break at last the long 

Restraint of silence with their new elation. 
Behold the watching throng 

Of ancient stars, the sky that bends to listen. 


O love, it is my song! 


4 SPELL IS BROKEN 


Here where the last star perishes in light 


And dreams are ended, let us find our peace. 


{11} 
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See how the moon awaits her late release 
From watching over us, how from her height 
She looks into the dawn to see her bright 
Exultant lover come. With the increase 

Of glory she is freed. Then let us cease 

To rue the dream’s inevitable flight. 


This is the hour wherein we have no choice 

Of losing or retrieving rapture. Here 
A spell is broken. And the trees rejoice 

To stand in light. Perceiving this, my dear, 

Let quietude possess you. Let no voice 
Speak bitterness to you, nor grief, nor fear. 


RUINED CITY 


Here stands no watcher to behold 
The still recessional of light, 

And name the stars as they appear 
Upon the highways of the night. 


Here is no quiet vigil kept 

Against the unreturning hour 

Of transitory happiness: 

Here may no rapture briefly flower | 


When ‘Taurus lifts the waning moon 
Above the death-enchanted plain, 
No eye will mark him, or rejoice 

To see Orion rise again. 


{12} 














Ralph Friedrich 


The dark is silent. In this place 
The golden day of life is spent, 
And deep beneath this quietude 
The ancient dead must be content. 


Ralph Friedrich 
ON THIS STILL AIR 


I shall not raise my voice for one 
Who hears incredible whispers run 
Between the boughs of elm and oak — 


He heard me even before I spoke. 


He listens anguished in a crowd 
To hearts beat desolately loud, 
And covers his tormented ears 


Against the too-articulate spheres. 


Fragrance in a green bud he knows, 
And minute patterns of the snows. 
All winds and waters cry to him. 

O folly, then, to lie to him, 


But worse than folly to set free 

From delicate captivity 

Moon-colored thoughts that flit behind 
The darkened barriers of the mind! 


Rosalie Hic kler 


[13] 
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ENTROPY F 
Who knows how many silences sing in a galaxy of light S 
Or tells if any god haunteth the hills nobody numbereth ? ' \ 


Or hunting in the Hebrides, who knows if any haunter sees 


How many naked goddesses dance in a wilderness of night? | 
Nobody knows how deep he lies, when he will rise, open 
his eyes, 
Unseal the mazy sleep of Morning and her hazy sighs. : 
' 


Who knows how many light-eyed lusts delite to wait and hide, 

Mutter and glide along the linking corridors, and watch the 
doors, 

And tell their silent beads of blood, and ever bide to leap 
inside 

And feel the sleeping hearts and steal the necklaces of pearly 
pride? 

Nobody knows how leap his sighs, how many fathoms deep 
he lies, 


Who stole the dozing lips of Morning and her dazing eyes. 


Who knows if any finger guides, how many profundities are 

Under a shell wherein we dream? How many thousand 
thousand nights 

He tried the race of ammonites congealed within their chalk 
sides ? — 


] 


Or traced the spring of stalk or stream, who never told a 


ringing star 


[14] 








John Mavrogordato 


Fall on the will of wandering tides where stolen brides are 
ever cold, 


Sealed in their cells by stillicides a million years old? 


Who knows how many hours follow the sun-dance in t 
skies ? 

How many flames glance at the frozen towers of night? 
Nobody knows 

How many fathoms veil his eyes, in what paradise he rests 

Who bruised the light breasts of Morning and her lazy 


thighs ; 


How deep in sleep repose his eyes who never lies and eve: 
lives: 
Nobody knows how many kisses in the pale night a girl gives. 


John Mavrogordato 
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NEVER FOLLOW 
DEPARTURE 


Do you think they will ever find us? We have 
turned the corner, we have passed through the 
tall brown sorrel, heart-swift as the brown of 


deer over mountain laurel. 


They can never find us; we have hidden our love 
forever in the night-cool ferns of calmness where 
star-fire burns, where the sunlight builds like 

, 
coral the love’s endeavor, and no one can hear 
what we say, not even the clever. 


They can never follow. No custom or creed, no 
world-words inquiring can reach us here. We shall 
never heed the pollen blown from the meadows 
behind, nor remembrance’s seed. We shall cut the 
young thought in the bark, and keep something 
separate, and talk in the dark, slow syllables 
such as the bleod-root bleed. 


OPEN HIGH WINDOWS 


Open high windows on our love 
And lean out, elbows on the sill; 
Let wonder ripple from above 


And lightly spill. 


f16] 











George A bbe 


We chose this street, this day to pass. 
Quick-limbed and arm in arm we throw 
Laughter against the squares of glass 
That hold you so. 


Lean out, and if we condescend, 
Flash of our glance may fall on you. 
And music of our blood may bend 
Your bodies too. 


Only a narrow street, a breath 

In which to comprehend that here, 
Wind-blown beyond the walls of death, 
Goes lovers’ cheer. 

So opal is the sky ahead, 

So sharp the angle of desire, 

That, as we pass, the beauty bled 

May turn to fire. 


George A b be 


[17] 
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THE MOUNTAIN ROAD 


I saw death’s wing, as blue as the sky, 
His eye as bright as the sun. 

I diced with him on a mountain road — 
With the luck of a fool I won. 


It was win or lose in an instant’s flash. 
I had no time for fear — 
My heart and brain and blood were still, 


ti 


Knowing the odds were near. 


Such moments are timeless, crystalline: 
My eye was innocent, 

Seeing the earth as a lacquered plate 
In a painted firmament. 


Then the smooth tires gripped, the worn brakes shrieked, 
The sky was the sky once more. 

The earth flowed back to amplitude - 
It was all as it was before. 


The road leaped up, the hills rushed by, 
Heart hammered in the breast; 

Hot blood flowed back to warm the brain; 
The taut nerves slacked to rest. 


Wadeleine Ruthven 


{18} 








TOMORROW WILL BE DIFFICULT 


White horses plunge hysterical through glass, 
And silent waters creep below the street, 
While falling thunder-clouds in valleys meet 
Where yellow fungus grows instead of grass. 
And iron figures waiting in the pass 
Stampede the shifting crowd that must retreat 
Before the agony, with burning feet, 


Across the barricades of broken glass. 


Electric fingers clutch a waxen hand 

Which crumbles slowly with a sulphur smell ; 
The stranger, wanting shelter, rings the bell, 
Repeating prayers he does not understand. 
Doors open, but the rooms are full of sand; 
\Vhite bitter plants are climbing up the well, 
And in the night the graves begin to swell 
Until like sores they fester on the land. 


And thes the loved ones with the faded rose, 
The strong one not afraid of autumn light — 
Together wi’ they understand the joke 

And save the + 2nus with the broken nose, 
When carefully the old man in the night 

Lets in the bailiff with the bloody cloak? 


r a 
Roger Roughton 


{19} 
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LYRICS 


WINGS 


The cedar waxwings fly a-brood ; 
The tiny bushtits flock in flight. 
They seem to dread the solitude 
With herding human fright. 


So small against the tempest edge 
S I 5 
Or in the teeth of dragon weathers, 


They need massed wing in driving wedge, 


The friendly feel of many feathers. 


But after wings gain buzzard span, 
Alone, absolved from lonely fear, 

Midway between the sun and man 
They halve the vacant atmosphere. 


DARK SONG 


Death, touched by living lips, 
Leaves poison on our tongues 
To numb the finger-tips 

And clog the lungs, 


To falsify the ear 

And mystify the sight, 
To make the day appear 
A brother night. 


{20} 





Sara Bard Field 


The buds aloft on Spring 
Are leafmeal on the ground, 
The song on lifted wing 


Felled feathers without sound; 


The dearest heart with thine 
Inside its own, 
A vessel of spilled wine 


On a cold stone. 


UNWEIGHTED DEAD 


ke leaden leaves, day after day 
Falls on your grave in high-piled drift 
And no feet scatter it away 


And no winds lift. 


Who weep above it sum that weight 
By heavy hearts and labored breath 
For life alone must estimate 


The mass of death. 


While you, my darling, never know 


The piling lead — your body far 


I 
I 


Among deep roots, your spirit so 
Remote a star. 
Sara Bard Fie ld 


[21] 
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RENEWALS 


SADDLE THE HORSES 


Saddle the horses of our dreams. We ride 
With morning toward the mountain in the west. 
This land is burnt to ashes and the wood 
Moves darkly down the hills, once more to take 
What was so hardly won and now is lost. 
Saddle the horses. There’s no living here. 

The cities crumble, buildings turn to sand 
Beneath our hands, lay open to our eyes 

The dried white bones of men immured therein 
For other ends than are the ends of love. 

This continent is ribbed with steel that goes 

So far; but we go farther and beyond 

The rotting final tie our fathers laid. 


Saddle the horses. Crash the dark. We move 


With morning toward a new and unknown land. 


ABANDONED HILI 


Only the ghosts of paths remain 
Upon this hillside where once men 
Followed a well-worn certain lane 


Through planted fields and back again. 


No more shall land be harvested. 
Stone walls are crumbled and the wood 


[22 
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Edward J. Fitzgerald 


Comes slowly back, once more to spread 
The thickets of its solitude 


Upon the earth. The wild reclaims 
Even the space man called his home 
And burns it with the sumac flames 
And covers it with laurel bloom. 


COLONIAL HOUSI 


In this old house, strong shelter built to hold 

A fire and a family, and keep 

The storm out and the winter’s creeping cold, 

Are memories of men who won their sleep 

In ancient battle, forced a forest back, 

Cleared them a field, and shaped a beaten track 
Between what now is town and nearby town. 

And of their strength they pushed a kingdom down 
And claimed the land they’d fashioned as their own. 


In this old house, that has cutlasted them 

And lived to see again a troubled time, 

The old ghosts stir, and fire burns once more 

Within the place they built. Along the wind 

The whispered message goes that once before 

Fanned flame from hopes that, fearful, flickered low: 
Now! Now! The time is come! The time is now! 


Edward J. Fitzgerald 
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SONG FOR THE TIMES 


Wing the idea with the word! | 
Pinion with a syllable; you are dared! 
Flare the little light — 

The trees are darker tonight than ever before. 


Cut with the tiny toy-sword 
At the space-filling mountain ; 
Hack, and strike, and dig. 
This bucket is filled, and that, and more. 


Empty the toy-cart of all its lore. 








Count the grass on my lawn. 
Number the drops in the fountain. 


Then £0, and be not too proud ot your song, 


The furling’s flung high, 
Which is why its ingress can never be told. 
I see a thought in a sound — 

Deeply above and beyond the sound, 
Never contained in it, 

Tendrilly-touched by it, 


Haunted in its unspeakable depths by it, 
I see a thought in a sound. 


{24} 











Eli Cantor 


Ill 


There is thought in mind, and 

There is thought in muscle. 

One has words, the other songs, 

Or sometimes poems and color. 

Long fjords of cold dislike between, 

Yet mated where a man finds completion. 


IV 


Words are shreds of ice 
Hung on electric lights 
Absorbing heat yet not 
Melting; 
‘They have a strong ego-hardiness, 
What they accept they must distort — 
The reflection of a bough in water. 

} 


It must be so. 


Now songs are a different matter. 

VI 
Greasy is the dawn, tinseled with wet. 
The man is hungry, he has nothing to eat; 


He is blowing his nose in his hand, 


He is wiping his hand on his coat. 


[25] 
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His coat is too small, it has cracked. 

The hair under his armpit sticks out. 

It is a stiff lining wet with sweat. 

It shines in the morning light like 

Black pistils of white flowers glistening 

With dew-drops shining in the morning light. 


Vil 


The moss is slimy with wet-dirt and insects. 
The man is hungry, he has no life. 

He ponders his hands with his brain — 

He says, what can you do? 

He looks at himself from inside - 

He says, what are you worth? 

He finds a chalk and draws on the sidewalk. 
He says to his hands, but you cut no ice. 
Five years scratching at the ice - 


No sign of cracking in the ice. 


VII 


The rocks sting with small points. 

The man is tired, he has no bed. 

He begs for his food, he gets a piece of bread 

He goes to a museum. He sees a picture — 

It is warm in a museum — the picture looks at him, 
It is a man leaning on a hoe. 

The man looks at the picture, 


{26} 


























Eli Cantor 


The man sees the picture. 
A lady passes him with perfume — 
He looks at her back, sniffing. 


IX 


The snow and the rain make dirty slush. 
The man is hungry, he has nothing to do, 
He mixes slushpies on the curbstone. 
He looks at his hands. 


He no longer wonders; 

He does not know. 

He sees the steam from a horse’s fresh droppings. 
He remembers warmth; he rubs his hands together ; 
He pulls the rag closer around his neck. 

he gets up, spitting. 


He sees a CO} 


Phe wind is full of brown smoke. 
The man is sick, he falls down. 


They put him in jail. 


They put him ina hospital ; 

They give him eggs and milk. 

He likes it it is warm. 

He looks at his hands. He begins to wonder — 
They are clean. 

He bounces in his bed — it is soft. 


They put him back in jail. 


{27} 
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Xi 


Mop floors, 

Smash rocks, 

Carry coal, 

Wash toilets, 

Stay in line, 

Steam out lice, 

Scratch at bedbugs. 
But eat, sleep, be warm. 
Luxury. 


XII 


A friendly voice, 

A warm face. 

What are you here for? — 

I don’t know. 

Softly at first, tentatively, 
Later confidently. 

This man is my friend. 

It is good to have a friend — 
I had forgotten friendship. 

It is warm. 


XIII 


There are small stirrings in the jail. 


The man with the warm face is speaking. 


[28] 





Eli Cantor 


The man with the hands is listening to his friend. 
The talk is good to hear; 
It is simple talk and good to hear. 
Echoes of it pass under the bars. 
Are you not a man? — 
You have rights as a man. 
Simple rights. 
To work. To eat. To be warm. 
Eli Cantor 


{29} 
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TWENTY-FOUR YEARS 


HIS OCTOBER issue of Poetry of the year of grace 
1936 marks the /magazine’s twenty-fourth birthday. 

I remember that Eugene Field once wrote a poem on the 
futility and incompleteness of being thirteen. A girl of ten, 
or even twelve, the poem alleged in lively rhyme, might still 
be saluted as a child; at fourteen came the hope of dawn — 
the morning start of life would be shining, and at sixteen 
romance would color the sky, the flower of womanhood 
would soon be delicately abloom. But on what terms could 
he salute his maiden friend who was sprawling through her 
thirteenth birthday? There was nothing to say to her. 
Such a short time ago he had played with her in the Waller 
lot and carried her to the lake shore on his shoulder; a few 
years more and he would envy the young men who could 
dance with her. But thirteen — the less said about her now 
the better. 

So twenty-four is futile and incomplete, and there is little 
to say about it. It is a way-station on the road — suburban 
apologetic, taking no pride in itself, looking forward to a 
happier stage. We might fitly pass this birthday in silence, 
omitting our annual salutation, our reminder that we have 
lived through another year in spite of wars and droughts, 
of millions workless and starving, in spite of the ninety-nine 
per cent of lean and halting verses that reach us and only 
little one per cent of worthier poems which make the sated 


editors sit up and take notice, or even offer them the spur o 
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Twenty-four Years 


hope. We might pass our twenty-fourth anniversary with- 
out a word but for one undeniable fact: already with this 
issue We are entering our twenty-fifth year — its completion 
will ring the bells of a quarter-century! 


Volumes XLIX and L will be a preparation — there will 


be great doings in prospect for the consummation. We shall 
put on a drive for more subscribers, more guarantors — 
more enthusiastic support not only for the magazine, but 
for the art. We shall remind people once more, as we did 
with quite a din twenty-four years ago, of the meage 





ackadaisical support given to the finest of the fine arts, the 
art most powerful for making the story of our deeds immor- 
tal by telling it to the next age. We shall insist again, as 


many times in our history, that great poetry is not a creation 





\ . : Pe ree 
vacuo, but antiphonal between a poet and his audience, 
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that it is not enough to sing — the song must be heard. 


1 if it is to be heard. i } -} c) “a 
nd if it is to be neard, 1t must be printed. i 


— 
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‘ome, Lt nrmi dDe1iieve, when poets the pest oft them, not 
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the cheapest will be literally keard over the radio. But 
1, in spite of sympto- 


that happy day has not yet appeared, 
ic episodes, and perhaps one thing that delays it is the 

fantile belief of most poets that they need no 
voice and delivery to enthrall the radio audience. 


poet has arrived at professional expertness in readi 





the audience to a certain degree of competence i 


the printing press will continue to be the chief medium be- 





; ‘ ye ; 
een them. ‘The hearing, which is a necessity of life for 
the poet, hangs on 2 compromise. If it falls him, his spirit, 
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talent, genius, sees nothing but starvation ahead — the 
creative flame goes out. 

The poets’ magazines are an effort to prevent this catas- 
trophe, to supply the contacts which will keep this spirit 
alive. What a printing may mean to a struggling poet in 
the way of spiritual food and refreshment, hundreds of let- 
ters in our files would show. It is that realization which 
has impelled me to continue the effort to finance and run 
Poetry all these twenty-four years. How much longer this 
will be my special province and pleasure only the fates can 
tell. 

At this moment of writing, I shall soon be at sea, starting 
on another long voyage, across the Equator this time, to an 
international conference of the P. E. N. to be held this yea 
in Buenos Aires. I hope to learn something of the great con- 
tinent to the south of us, touching at Rio Janeiro and Santos 
and Montevideo, and beyond, across the sky-splitting Andes, 
at Santiago and beautiful Lima and the two 


cities which 
guard the Panama Canal. And from the Poets, 
Novelists assembled from all over the world in Argentina’s 
capital, I hope to get light and leading, even though I must 
lean upon interpreters for all but two of the languages they 
speak. Portry’s twenty-fifth year will have begun before 
I lift my eyes once more to the towers of New York; and 


wiser heads than mine will have planned the year’s cam- 


Essayists, 





paign and decided what kind of a party will be grand enough 
to celebrate the completion of our quarter-century. PorTry’s 


first banquet, given in honor of Yeats early in 1914, has be 
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Twenty-four Years 


come a milestone in America’s literary history. On that 
evening the guest of honor saluted the young Vachel Lind- 
say, who recited The Congo for the first time. Will some 
undiscovered genius reward next year our quarter-century of 
effort by saying his word to centuries still unborn? H. M. 


SANDBURG’S TESTAMENT 


The hardest part of being a pioneer comes in remaining 
a contemporary. ‘This is particularly true in modern poetry, 
where the average life of a “generation” is five years and 
where the trail-blazing novelty of the pioneers of twenty-five 
years ago was so exaggerated by public clamor that within 
a short time they became as much victimized by critical sus- 
picion and boredom as they had once been by the swollen 
claims of admiring patriots. To pick up any history or an- 


+} . _ ar “c bs hk ] 9 } hy, }, cal 
thology ot contemporary verse is to be depressed Dy the high 
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rate of mortality among poetic reputations. No aid is lacking 
— from group politics and cut-throat rivalries to high-pres- 
sure salesmanship and journalistic inflation —in speeding 
the declines already promised by the ephemeral nature of 
the average literary beliefs and styles. It would hardly have 
needed the further discouragement of rapidly shifting critical 
standards or headlong changes in social and political life to 
turn the optimism of the American revivalists of 1912 into 
the despair or silence which many of them found to be the 
nly answer to the contempt directed against them by the 


rising talents of the post-War years. 
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We know how few poets of the pre-War revival survived 
this state of affairs. Several did it in spite of persisting in 
their original aims; more did it by agile changes of face 
through the rise and fall of new tastes or styles. The first 
of these forms of survival carries one risk and the second 
another. One poet becomes more and more personal in his 
ways, skeptical in his view of the tumult and disorder around 
him, and so retreats into his own sphere of private irony or 
eccentricity ; this accounts for the predicament of Robinson 
or Frost. The other remains young at whatever cost of sober 
judgment or certain craft, mixes in movements and experi- 
ments, and becomes more and more difficult to connect with 
any kind of esthetic or philosophic stability. He keeps his 
freshness alive, but becomes too mercurial for believers in 
real values; his energy keeps him on the stretch but exhausts 
the confidence of his followers; and so he arrives at the 
ambiguous authority of Ezra Pound. In this age of high- 
pressure literary promotion and easy public credulity, nothing 
seems easier for an author than to win a hearing — and 
nothing harder than to keep it. 

Carl Sandburg’s new book, The People, Yes (Harcourt, 
Brace & Co.), is impressive at first sight because in it he 

| speaks with exactly the same voice he used in the Chicago 
| Poems of 1914 and yet succeeds in making it as eloquent as 
any American poem of 1936. He risks two extreme haz- 
ards of the contemporary writer. He writes on the social 
problem, and he writes in popular language. It will be sug- 


gested immediately that he has simplified them primarily by 
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stopping short of his full responsibilities as a poet. To this 

one must agree at once that hardly a fifth of this volume is 

classifiable by any definition as poetry, although any defini- 

tion of poetry must include the purpose and imagination that 

run through its pages, even when they contain nothing but 

inventories of popular speech or long lists of trades and 

slogans. But no American poet now living could publish 

with the same authority and completeness a survey of the 

specifically American issue in twentieth century poetry — 

10w it has emerged and developed, how it diverges from 

foreign influence and contacts, and what it may expect, in 

extension or solution, from the coming talents of the hu- 

manitarian front. This long document of 286 pages is not 

only a guide-book on American themes; it is a manual of | 
words and phrases, episodes and characters, conflicts and | 
forces, and in addition it contains a demonstration of how | 
the social idealism of American poetry may be successfully | 
domesticated in the immediate future. 

But its first interest comes from the fact that here Sand- 
burg has summarized his purposes of a quarter-century and 
handed them as a testament to his inheritors. The book forms 
a remarkable unity with its predecessors. It is true that such 
consistency has deprived his work of exact points of interest 
or decision. His poems as they have appeared in his five 
volumes have progressively cancelled their predecessors, re- 
peating their themes and dulling their emphasis. Yet Sand- 
bur 


with all respect to the priority of Whitman, that he has 
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written no verse, good or bad, but his own. He has sacri- 
ficed to his own single-voiced personality — as candidly as 
Frost or Robinson, but without their irony or close-lipped 
pessimism — whatever variety or progress might have made 
him a more forceful character among post-War writers and 
readers. In this first book since Good Morning America 
eight years ago he shows a purpose not only more serious 
than it has ever been before, but a talent tuned to uses and 
broken to duties which many members of the present gen- 
eration of humanitarian poets, whatever their superior so- 
phistication or craftsmanship, have hardly begun to under 
stand. 

In poetry or prose dealing with human causes it is usually 
a rule that there are no substitutes for thorough practical 
acquaintance with the matter in hand. Here brilliant tech- 
nical advantages may display what they are intended to dis- 
guise — the writer’s failure in immediate knowledge of his 
materials, or his substitution of journalism or second-hand 
study for it. Dos Passes’ recent novels have given a new 
weight to the name and labor of Dreiser, and the younger 
proletarian poets who far outstrip Sandburg in metrical skill 
or formal rigor —in other words, as artists — throw into 
resh relief the ruggedness of his achievement. They show 
him, by the glibness of their arguments or the abstract con- 
dition of their beliefs, to be deeply bred and matured in a 
cause of which they usually have a keen but merely juvenile 
understanding, or more often only an academic acquaintance. 
In other words, Sandburg triumphs on all the scores in which 
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experience counts: in his use of speech and lingoes, in the 
range and authenticity of his folklore, in the scope of his 
social familiarity, in the reach of his memory, and in the 
size and variety of the history he has made of the whole 
age of industrial labor in America during the past half- 
century. Compared with these resources the younger talents 


offer a meagre fare. Their phrases are thin and their col- 
loquialisms synthetic, their data specialized and experiences 
green, their references as often warped as enriched by lit- 
erary derivation, and the structure of their poems is held up 


h } 


by rhetoric or the false props of borrowed arguments. 

On these grounds The People, Yes escapes criticism, even} 
when it does so by casting esthetic claims to the winds. It is| 
a vast retrospect of life and labor in America that suggests} 
an obvious comparison — Leaves of Grass. It is prefaced by} 

poem that announces the casual and miscellaneous nature} 
of its scheme: 


Being several stories and psalms nobody 


uld want to laugh at 


interspersed with memoranda variations 
¢ 1 ' 
worth second look 


along with sayings and yarns traveling on 


grief and laughter. . 
It opens with a spectacle of the ‘“Howdeehow powpow,” 
which is the American nation in its immense dimensions and 
disorder — a ‘““Tower of Babel job” which now stands 


as a skull and a ghost, 
a memorandum hardly begun, 
swaying and sagging in tall hostile winds, 
held up by slow friendly winds — 
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and so proceeds through 107 sections that alternate, on no 
apparent principle of contrast or structure, between personal 
episodes and mass movements, local anecdotes and epic gen- 
eralities, lists of scenes, trades, occupations, and causes, 
passages of vague symbolic imagery, long catalogues of popu- 
lar phrases, catchwords, clichés, and proverbs, and intervals 
of gnomic lyricism. Nothing has apparently been left out, 
but everything that Sandburg has put into his earlier poems 
is here again, particularly from previous surveys like Alan 
fats and Good Morning America. The prevailing quality 
of style is “tough and mystical.” It derives from the degged 
patience of common _ humanity in being outwitted by 


keener brains and crit ninal ral € exploiters, the pathetic endurance 


of the underdog who Ww aits grimly for the reprisals of time. 





nba sancatte ; 

This style derives from Wh hitman only in structure. It has 
as little to do with his rhetorical strain or oracular grandilo- 
quence as it has with Whitman’s final lyric and choral mas- 
tery. It has even little of the belabored hardboiledness of 
Hemingway, Dos Passos, or Phelps Putnam. It comes with 
the laconic ease of talk on streets and farms, from section- 
gangs, as, might st shifts, pick- and-shovel outfits, and hobo camp- 
fires, Union Square soapboxes and grocery-store rag-chewing. 
From these sources Sandburg has compiled a catalogue of 
American lore that must astonish anyone. Where he gets 
it all is beyond telling. Whether all of it is equally au- 
thentic or not is beyond present calculation. But it rings 
true to the American ear far beyond the language of the 


average “regional” novel or proletarian poem, and one has 
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only to compare any random sample of it with the slang 
parts of Pound’s Cantos or MacLeish’s Frescoes to realize 
that one is the pure article and the other something like a 
parody heard from the stage of the London Colosseum. 

In other words, Sandburg looks after his facts first, and 
waits for argument to follow from them. He is empirical 
in the rough native tradition. If he hears the jeer that “the 
people is a myth, an abstraction,” he asks ““What myth would 
you put in place of the people? And what abstraction would 
you exchange for this one?” If the cause of social justice 
has any validity for reformers or poets it must come not from 
the mind but from “the bowels of that mystic behemoth, the 
people.” , The difference between Whitman and Sandburg 
is primarily a difference between a visionary imagination and 

realistic one, between a prophet who deals in the racial 
and social aspects of humanitarianism and a historian who 
handles the specific facts of industrial life and labor. Whit- 

in, given his sympathies and cause and with his greater 
imaginative vision, might have written his book without any 
immediate contact with its materials, whereas Sandburg, so 
denied, could have written none of his. The two poets join 
only at the point which is their common weakness: in the 
rhapsodic cries and flights that are the diffused and preva- 

nt bane of the one and the merely incidental weakness of 
the other. Sandburg is saved from this pretension by his plain 
verbal sanity. He does not discard the lyric imagination; 
it filters through his pages and produces many short passages 


f characteristic fancy: 
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Alive yet the spillover of last night’s moonrise 

brought returns of peculiar cash 

a cash of thin air alive yet. 
But it is seldom allowed to develop into vague apostrophe or 
inflated allegory, any more than his language is allowed to 
use the pompous phrases, French or Latin counterfeit, and 
hollow pedantry of Whitman’s style. In the same way his 
general tendency is to avoid those vague spectres of human 
ordeal that make up the panoramic symbolism of Perse’s 
Anabase, Aragon’s Front Rouge, or MacLeish’s Conquista- 
dor, and when such effects do appear they immediately strike 
the eye with their uneasy falseness, as in parts 29 and 107, 
to select two examples from opposite ends of the poem. 
Three lines are enough to show how Sandburg on occasion 


his crude 


veers into a pompous phraseology from which 
humors must rescue him: 
While the rootholds of the earth nourish the majestic people 
And the new generations with names never heard of 
Plow deep in broken drums and shoot craps for cld crowns, 
but one also runs into longer passages that come with par- 
ticular inconclusiveness in the book’s last pages, when some- 
thing more than immortal truisms is wanted for force of 
thought or art, however such temporizations may agree with 
the skepticism of history: 
The people will live on. 
The learning and blundering people will live on. 
They will be tricked and sold and again sold 
And go back to the nourishing earth for rootholds, 
The people so peculiar in renewal and comeback, 
he peop! p ] 1 back 
You can’t laugh off their capacity to take it. 
The mammoth rests between his cyclonic dramas. 
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This kind of writing, coming on top of passages of the most 
brisk and vivid realism, rings with a special shallowness; 
another poet, stronger in rhetorical powers or symbolic skill, 
might make poetry of it, but where the general spirit of the 
poem casts suspicion on matter or ideas untested by hard 


fact, these references to dreams and mammoths, “cyclonic 


” ‘ 


dramas,” “the strength of the winds” and the “constellations 


of universal law,” or to the people as 
a polychrome, 
a spectrum and a prism 
held in a moving monclith, 
a sole organ of changing themes 
a clavilux of color poems 
wherein the sea offers fog 
and the fog moves off in rain 
and the labrador sunset shortens 
to a nocturne of clear stars 





serene over the sh 
of northern lights — 


t spray 


show up as evasions of what either social necessity or poetic 
strength requires. 


taken in the mass and for the 


In other words, Sandburg, 


general effect of his detail, is a master without rivals, a 
poetic realist of great range and authority, a folklorist in 
the best tradition, and easily the finest reporter of contem- 
porary life that the modern poetic revival has produced, as 
comparison with Masters, Lindsay, Frost, or their younger 
successors will show. But taken in the specific poem or argu- 
ment he offers as unsatisfactory a case to social critics as to 
literary. He eludes argument and dependability; he seems 


in the end evasive of responsibility; and his loyal purposes 
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|and_honesty come to much less than they should. His im- 


mense knowledge of human ills and fortunes is t60 immense ; 
\it immerses and engulfs him; he is pulled by so many claims 
| , . . 

on sympathy and forbearance that nothing survives the pro- 





| digious outlay of tolerance and compassion but his inexhaust- 

ible supply of pure human nature. His feeling for the masses 
marching in the darkness with their great bundle of grief is 
tempered by ironic pathos for the millionaire suicide of Roch- 
ester or Marshall Field who left $25,000 for the upkeep 
of his grave. The farcical delusions of the rich are balanced 
against the tragic palliatives by which the poor are duped; 
the meat of privilege and the poison of oppression become 
mixed up because both destroy their eaters; moral platitudes 
are cancelled by a wise-crack; and finally the only conclusion 
permitted him is a tough confidence in the abstract will of 
the people to save themselves. The answer to the whole 
urgent problem of human salvation is thrown back on “the 
folded and quiet yesterdays, put down in the book of the 
past,” or thrown forward by the unanswered question, 
“Where do we go from here? Where to? What next?” or 
allowed to hang between unresolved opposites: ‘“The people, 
yes, out of what is their change from chaos to order and 
chaos again?” 

Obviously these are among the most difficult questions in 
the world to answer, but neither a poet nor a reformer 
would ask them if he had no answer to offer. As its title 
indicates, The People, Yes is written as a great affirmation 
of man’s strength and value, but the practical regenera- 
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tion of the human lot promised throughout the record finally 
hangs _suspended-in-the-veid_of love and patience. We knew 
it all before, even if not in this vivid and familiar language, 
and we are left wanting to know more. No doubt the avoid- 
ance of formulated solutions is dictated as much by common 
sense as by the plain facts of history, but one expects more 
than common sense or plain facts from a poet or a philoso- 
pher. It soon follows that if Sandburg had worked harder 
at his social or moral philosophy, he would have been a 
greater poet. In a book of this kind the test of poetic form 
is almost beside the point; it would apply in so small a 
fraction of the content. Yet as soon as one understands 
what it takes to achieve real form in the construction of 
language, one sees what it takes to arrive at that form 
through the structure and integration of thought. If one’s 
thought remains undecided among the evidence at hand, in- 
conclusively empirical or superior to proof, it is likely that 
the force and authority of the verse will remain scattered 
and confused among its details, words, and phrases, however 
abundant and authentic these may be. Sandburg’s poetic 
instrument is exactly fitted to his purposes; it simplv hap- 
pens that those prrpeses—are_foo vaguely poetic to make the 
instrument become anything more than the loose, amorphous, 
copjous,- semi-prose-medium-that-it-still remains after_twenty- 
five years of use. And one may suppose that if he had ex- 
erted more labor on the task of filing and concentrating his 
verse, giving one phrase or anecdote the pith now thinned 


ut over twenty, he would have arrived at something more 
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fixed and specific in his social beliefs. The beliefs might 
be arbitrary in form; they might not conclude in what com- 
munist critics will logically demand and fail to get in the 
last ten pages of this book; but they would give a coherence 
and structure to his faith in mankind that would count for 
more than that faith in its present all-inclusive and unre- 
solved condition. Sandburg himself implies that facts of 
this kind are beyond such arbitrary mastery: 


these lead to no easy pleasant conversation 
they fall into a dusty disordered poetry. 
And his practical conclusions suggest a similar contempt for 
the formulations of economic socialism. “Always the storm 
of propaganda blows”; “yet the sleepers toss in sleep and 
an end comes of sleep and the sleepers wake.” But between 
these prophecies we get the skepticism of an ironic intelli- 
gence which knows so much that it no longer trusts itself: 
“Who knows the answers, the cold inviolable truth?” ‘““What 
{ does justice say?” “Where to? What next?” The poten- 
| tialities of an epic judgment lie in Sandburg’s materials, but 
he has not realized them. It is doubtful if any poet writing 
on the premises of Whitman could, since that tradition rep- 
resents an immense exploration and discovery of poetic re- 
sources, but not their proof and mastery as poetry. Hart 
Crane wrote himself down as a disciple of Whitman, but 
his verse shows how great a poetic rigor he exerted over 
his materials, and how far he advanced the cause of Ameri- 
can poetry by bringing it to terms with the moral and intel- 
lectual conflicts inherent in a genuinely poetic vision. The 
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model of The Bridge now appears to be a difficult and con- 
fusing one for present poets to follow; the formal structure 
is too derivative and intricate, the style too complex, and 
the whole poem strives toward those evils of rhetoric and 
allegory which seem to be the surest way of producing arti- 
ficial and didactic verse at the present moment. But if 
Crane’s-formal vision were combined with Sandburg’s exact 
realism and thorough mastery of detail, it would be hard to 
find a more profitable combination for study by the rising 
poet of humanitarian_ambitions. Something of that same 
merging of talents would have produced in these two poets 
themselves a richer and firmer art. Sandburg’s book lacks 
exactly what makes Crane’s a distinguished achievement, in- 
cluding its failure in a major purpose. Where it succeeds 
it does so in a way that is Sandburg’s personal triumph, and 
gives him a distinction great enough among the men of his 
time to ensure him a high place among his fellows in oppres- 


sion and hope. M.D.Z. 


REVIEWS 
BACK TO THE OLD FARM 


A Further Range, by Robert Frost. Henry Holt & Co. 
Upon the eve of Robinson’s fame, some spoke of Frost in 
the same breath; and now Robinson is dead, Frost is our 
leading poet. His fame shall rest upon a firmer basis. Rob- 
inson, like MacLeish, can be judged not so much by his 
} 


work as by why people like it, whereas with Frost the audi- 
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ence counts less than the good work. He has never been 
able to be as boring as Robinson’s most boring; his best is 
beyond Robinson’s best. 

But not so far beyond as one might expect from this “heir 
to New England”; that is, to Transcendentalism; that is, 
to Emerson. Emerson cut Frost’s work out for him 
(Hamatreya and Earth-Song). Frost has not bettered the 
pattern. He is not a transcendental but an allegorical poet: 
“Thought is round,” he says, but thought is spiral. Nor is 
he exactly Yankee, but rather a common American returned 
Eastward upon the Westward track. He comes not off of 
the Farm, but back to the Farm. Sick sign in body politic, 
his thought is pastoral. 

A shiftlessness which city men gone rustic take on as 
country character because they are not born and bred to 
function in a farm’s ordered disorder is the characteristic 
of Frost’s work. With slip-shod affectation grown to nat- 
ural grace, occasionally slovenly, it has habitual style, and 
anyhow when he drops it for urbane neatness, as in a half 
dozen of the poems now under review, he appears with the 
natty things of the small townsman turned hay-seed back 
in town. 

Thought matters more than style, though the one go with 
the other. Frost, a didactic poet, says in a political dialogue, 
“Let me preach to you, will you, Meliboeus?” and answers, 
“Preach on. I thought you were already preaching. But 
preach, and let me see if I can tell the difference.” What 


a difference, once he lets on what he has been putting over 
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all 


these years —the lure of subsistence farming as catch- 
pool spiritual and temporal! So long as his teaching is only 
a record of observation, the observation seems accurate so 
far as the record goes. And it goes further with longer 
sight. But once presented sententiously, to be ‘Taken 
Doubly” or “Taken Singly” in “range bevond range even 
into the realm of government and religion,” how thin, how 
two-dimensional! Poems with some spread in meaning sim- 


ply do not hold tl 


ie philosophic weight and strain they are 
put under. The Bard turns simpleton. 

Cage himself about as he vill; Warn us, “Don’t let the 
things I say against myself Betray you into taking sides 
against me Or it might get you into trouble with me’; brag 
as he will that like a Pickwick wood-chuck he digs a two- 
door burrow; sings “Back to the Farm,” but not so 16 
million unemployed may hear; -— with all this he is shre 
ishly saying: We don’t like Socialism in our house, because 
Socialism is just Capitalism turned up-side-down, and we 
don’t like Capitalism. And then he turns out a revolution- 
ary poem (p. 51) to show that Foxy Grandpa is not really 


snoozing. 


Frost’s good work is beyond his audience. His other work 


is beneath them. As Robinson was a favorite with Theo- 

dore Roosevelt, Frost at his worst is a poetic Calvin Coolidge 

for the Herbert Hoovers. Rugged Individuals! Join the 

United States! Nay, worse, he is the laureate of the New 

Deal. ‘Take him politically to heart and you further the 
| 


rkest (because the least frank) reaction. His Five-Year 
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Plan (yes, he has one, too) of one-man strikes against Gold 
and Invention will never further any distant objective he 
holds out as an ideal, nor embarrass that Greed which he 
scolds about so irresponsibly and which is our salvation yet. 
His Conservatism vs. Radicalism is a half-toasted substitute 
for half-baked bread. 

The trouble is he does not practise what he preaches. 
Where Voltaire advised, “Till your soil,’ Frost advises: 
“Turn the crop under.” Good advice. Frost condemns our 
over-extended economy, but he is beyond contempt in smug 
approbation of mere subsistence living and on all counts 
reprehensible in not turning under his own crop of green 
ideas to enrich his own soil. A good individualist, he has 
over-extended himself. 

A Further Range is a peculiarly youthful book. If an un- 
published poet submitted it and the book before it to a pub- 
lisher’s reader, the conscientious report would be that half 
of each, backed up by two or three more books, would show 
a poet to be mentioned in the same breath with Robinson; 
and then, now Robinson is dead, Frost would be our lead- 
ing poet. 

He holds his own because he is distinct among all his 
rivals and because a teeming welter of talent, finer in prosody 
and firmer in philosophy, is so indistinct by reason of keen 
rivalry that no critic has picked any one poet to match against 
Robert Frost. 

John Wheelwright 
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Truth and the Academic Style 


























[RUTH AND THE ACADEMIC STYLE 
Saint Peter Relates an Incident, Selected Poems, by James 

Weldon Johnson. Viking Press. 

The title poem is the author’s expression, in satirical terms, 
of the indignation he felt on reading in the newspaper of a 
morning in 1930 that the U. S. government was sending a 
group of gold-star mothers to France to visit the graves of 

eir sons slain in the World War, and that the Negro 
gold-star mothers would not be allowed to travel with the 
white, but would be sent over later on a second-class ship. 
The incident, related in Eternity by Saint Peter, deals with 
the discovery on Resurrection Day that the Unknown Sol- 
dier, buried in Washington, happens to be a Negro. 

It is grievous to report that the outrageous act of public 
discrimination against his race which inspired Mr. Johnson 


1: + a . ' a 
vrite his poem strikes very little fire in the poem itselt. 


1 


Naturally, the b 


1 irb on the book tries to capitalize on the 
genius of the Negro people by claiming for the poem “some- 
thing of the simple charm of Negro lore.’ As a matter of 
fact, however, the Saint Peter poem, as well as the rest of 


lume, is less typical of the poetry produced out of 


vO 
the labor, anguish, courage, and awakening consciousness 
of the Negro race in America, than of the literary products 
oi the conservative upper-class nationalist of any race or 
nation. Mr. Johnson is a Negro poet only in the sense that 
he applies his academic art to the situation of the American 
Negro. So far as literary qualities are concerned, a con- 


servative Chinese nationalist, a conservative Zionist, a con- 
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servative Hindu nationalist, a conservative celebrator of 
American accomplishment, all resemble Mr. Johnson in their 
comfortable idealization of nature-sentiments, their reliant 
appeals to abstract Justice, their self-solacing trust in an 
after-death rectification of what their people have suffered. 
Amid the most brutal assaults upon the lives and liberties of 
their beloved people, these patriots manage to remain aloft 
and dignified, the official mourners, the official voices of hope 
in the future. With respect to nationality, they exist as 
Chinese, Jews, Hindus, Americans; with respect to poetry, 
they are all one thing — academicians: an internationalism 
of mediocrity forever seeking to disguise itself under racial 
and geographic borderlines. 

Whatever part it may play in the social and _ political 
progress of the people it aims to represent, the official gesture 
is irreconcilable with good poetry. The chemistry of inter- 
action between experience, imagination, and language is com- 
pletely unknown to the stencil-designer of monumental 
shadows of good will. When Mr. Johnson, in the poem 
called Brothers — American Drama, gives an account of the 
burning alive of a member of his race, he does not say that 
the victim was lynched because he was a Negro — that 
would be too horrible; he is lynched because he is not a 
Negro at all but 

The monstrous offspring of the monster, Sin, 
a criminal, whom Mr. Johnson is careful to dissociate from 
That docile, child-like, tender-hearted racx 


Which we have known three centuries. 
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And the only admonition he can give to the righteous mob 
which has “avenged” some “fiendish crime” are the dying 
man’s last words, 

Brothers in spirit, brothers in deed are we — 


in short, an absurd application (Why “brothers in deed” ? — 
p ' J 


did the victim lynch himself? — or did he lynch the mob?) 
of the apostolic slogan to be found in all idealistic versions 
of crime and punishment. Is this the speech of a Negro 
poet? Of any Negro in concrete imaginative contact with 
the ultimate dread and horror of the black man’s history? 
Such a falsely conceived, slave-mongering piece of high-so- 
ciety propaganda, overlooking its lynch-condoning implica- 
tions in order to raise the “problem” of mass-servitude to a 
metaphysical height, could only be constructed in the most 
wooden language imaginable. With its calculated juggling 
of old figures, it has the poetic and intellectual value of a 
false financial report. 

Such being the condition of Mr. Johnson’s talents, it is 
possible to respond favorably to his verses on two occasions 
only: when the great folk-song tradition of his people flows 
over his poetry, as in some of the dialect poems; and when 

happens to fall within his philosophy to make a clear 
statement of fact: 

This land is ours by right of birth, 
This land is ours by right of toil; 

We helped to turn its virgin earth, 
Our sweat is in its fruitful soil. 


Harold Rosenberg 
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CAUTIOUS ENLIGHTEN MENT 
The Double Agent: Essays in Craft and Elucidation 


R. P. Blackmur. Arrow Editions. 


Those who take pleasure in technical criticism are certain 


to find Blackmur’s recent collection of literary essays un- 
usually gratifying. A man of taste, he has a patience that 
is more often found among critics deficient in taste. And he 
is too tactful to worship consistency with the over-zealousness 
of our contemporary doctrinaires who would leave us little 
choice between the “logical conclusions” of their thesis and 
its “reduction to absurdity.” His appeal as a critic prob- 
ably resides in the fact that his attitude towards his subject 
comes first, and his rationalization of this attitude comes 
afterwards. And he consistently avoids the dangerous re- 
versal of this process, as when a critic takes his rationaliza- 


tion as his starting-point, and works back to his subject. 
Thus, to employ in a good sense a word that is usually 
employed in a bad sense, I should say that Blackmur’s method 
of criticism is highly “opportunistic.”” He does not break, 
because he can so readily bend. He is the opposite of a critic 
like Granville Hicks, who might be quite willing to assert 
that some local proletarian tract poor in imagination is su- 
perior to a great “non-proletarian” work of the past, if his 
rationalization as already formulated led him “logically” to 
this conclusion. Were Blackmur to find himself confronting 
such a difficulty, he would quite naturally decide to remake 


his rationalization. “Opportunistically,” he would start ove1 
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laying out new codrdinates, whereas Hicks would remain 
stubbornly loyal. Significantly, the pages on Hicks mark the 
one occasion in this book when Blackmur loses his composure. 
Hicks’ counter-Blackmur treatment of Blackmur himself was 
presumably too great a trial, and jolted him out of his 
method. 

But though the method produces a book full of concepts, 
it is not easy to characterize in summary. What is Blackmur 
“for”? It even seems at times that, through being so de- 
ficient in pig-headedness, he must derive his power from the 


pig-headedness of others. Others must be excessive, that he 





may admonish us how to discount their excesses (thus to an 
extent, they die that he may live). He does not work by 

antithesis, as were he to adopt the diametrically op- 
posite position. Rather, he appreciates the other statement, 
but warns of its limitations. When we have finished, we 
‘arry away a general attitude of qualification (and a valu- 
ible attitude that is) — but when we come to summarize 


for review purposes, there is nothing we can quickly seize 
lay up” as thesis. 

It is a great privilege for a contemporary poet to have 
Blackmur as interpreter. He begins by a careful attempt to 
set down the salient traits of his subject, not in the billboard 
sloganizing manner that prevails in our “outline of litera- 
ture” tradition, but with subtlety and penetration. In work- 
man-like fashion, he proceeds to the analysis of method, at 
he is exceptionally accomplished and gradually he 


Vi hich 


expands the implications of method until the intellectual and 
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moral aspects of the technical have also been considered. 
Cummings, Pound, Stevens, Lawrence, Crane, Eliot, and 
Marianne Moore are characterized and studied in definitive 
fashion. The thorough essay on the prefaces of Henry James 
is also here. His criticism of critics, however, seems to me 
less scholarly. He is sharper at discovering the gist of poets 
than at restating the gist of critics. For the poet’s imagina- 
tion, he finds the apt critical concepts to match (the point 
of his term “double agent” ?), but when dealing with critics 
he tends rather to select than to assimilate. 

These “essays in craft and elucidation” are implicitly an 
answer to those who seem to be saying, in effect: “We must 
write hastily, superficially, and crudely, for the good of the 
proletariat.” No cause can provide the blanket of morality 
that would cover the immorality of slovenly workmanship. 
People who write abominably should vociferously love God, 
mankind, or class, that their critic be put in an unstrategic 
position, as it is hard to attack their individual badness with 
out appearing to attack their collective cause. Much of this 
sound trickery has gone on. But in proportion as the raw- 
ness abates, and we come to realize that the morality of one’s 
craft is close to the source of all morality, Blackmur’s pa- 
tience will be rewarded. His book should be welcomed as 
one of our finest pieces of contemporary criticism. 

Kenneth Burke 
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Correspondence 
CORRESPONDENCE 


THE PRINTING PRESS WAS INVENTED 
A painter writes me: “$94.50 per month. I get walls and that 
matters. W.P.A.” A composer writes me that he gets an orchestra 


to conduct and that 150 composers in N.Y. have had 
performed. 


This means that the 


their works 


government provides these arts 
material means of presentation. 

Only writers are too sodden & apathetic t 
means —that is, linotype 


with the 


» demand the material 
machines for the presentation of that 
printed matter essential to the mental life of their craft & of the 
nation. 

Harvard appeals to a “select list’ of non-Harvard men to saddle 
the public with yet greater annual debt interest charge, for the 
greater centralization, control, & deadening of intellectual life in 
the U.S.A. and only last year a dean of that mortuary explained 
to me that living ideas “naturally” had to wait, because of the 
rules of seniority, the heads of departments being naturally older 
than the men who read new books or attempt to diminish the time 
lag (15 to 30 years) that elapses between thought & its divulga- 
tion or printing on the East coast of Americ 

The printing press was invented. 

Painting & music are cared for, at 
do not even observe the material 
herent in the lack of 


least materially, but writers 
sabotage of communication in- 
printing machines at the di 
writers & in the use whereof the voices of 

read wd. have at lea 
controllers who den 


sposition o 
the few men whom we 
st as much weight as those of the dominant 
1and that we write for monetary profit. 

The printing press was invented. 

I await the day when a book can be printed promptly in America 
for the plain reason that Dr, Williams, T. S. Eliot, M. Moore, e. e 


cummings, or I think 





it worth reading. 
I do not expect this day during my lifetime or until the last 
living coliege president has been crucified & placed in ar 


in an ash can 


Ezra Pound 
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NEWS NOTES 


The Editor of Poetry sailed in August for South America to 
attend the meeting of the international literary society, P.E.N., held 
in Buenos Aires in September, following which she will visit other 
parts of that continent and return by way of the western coast. 
During her three-month absence the Associate Editor will 
Acting Editor, assisted by Miss North as Associate 

The November issue of Poetry will be our annual prize-award 
number. This year five prizes will be given: the Levinson Prize, 
awarded this year for the twenty-second time since its inception 
in 1914; the Guarantors Prize, now awarded for the twenty-third 
time; the Oscar Blumenthal Prize, initiated this year by M1: 
Charles Leviton of Chicago; the Jeannette Sewell Davis Prize, 
awarded for the second time; and the Midiand Authors Prize, 
given for the fifth time. All these prizes will be of $100, except 
the Midland Authors of $50. The editors of Porrry are gra 
by their ability to make this ample list of awards, and trust that 
our readers will be similarly encouraged toward preserving and 
extending this form of recognition to poets. 





be the 








A. E. Housman, who died early in the year, left a number of 
poems in manuscript, contrary to the suggestion in title and fore- 


word of his second published volume, Last P¢ 





ems, of 1922 Chese 
have now been released by his brother and executor, Laurence 
Housman, and will be published in America this fall by Alfred A 
Knopf, under the title, More Poems. Housman’s 


Greek tragedy, his one known venture as a humori 
inally appeared in the Cornhill Magazine early ii 
reprinted in the Notes for Bibliophiles department I 
Herald-Tribune Books in June. It is also announced in England 
that uncollected prose writings and commentaries 
be issued in book form, 

Joseph M. Hone, who has written frequent Letters from Ir 





will eventually 


for Poetry during the past four years, has completed his 
thorized” life of George Moore, and will publish it in England and 
America this fall. 





An English version of the Alcestis of Euripides has been made by 
Dudley Fitts and Robert Fitzgerald, and published in August by 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. This translation was adapted for produc 
tion at Bennington College, Vermont, with music by Allan Sly 
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News Notes 


Che letters of Edwin Arlington Robinson are being collected and 
edited for publication, through the Macmillan Co., by five of his 
friends, to whom originals should be sent, registered mail, by any 
owners who wish to have them included in the collection. The 
mbers of the editorial committee are Hermann Hagedorn, 28 
12th Street, Lewis M. Isaacs, 475 Fifth Avenue, Louis V. 
edoux, 155 Six Avenue, Percy MacKaye, The Players Club, 16 

ammercy Park, and Ridgely Torrence, 59 Morton Street, all of 

w York. Mr. Hagedorn is also writing a biography of Robin- 
son, and would be grateful for clippings concerning Robinson for 
that purpose and the collection of these records which he is 

ing he Widener Library, Harvard. The Harvard Univer- 
i Press has recently issued a memoir, £. A. R., dealing with 
Robinson’s youtht aine, by Laura 


The British Academy has this year awarded the Rose 




















Richards. 








iven annually “for the best historical or 








‘ k on English literature by a woman of any nationality,’ 
Caroline F. E. Spurgeon, for her Shakespeare’s Imagery and H 


/ J 
it Tells Us, published in America last fall by the Macmillan Co. 


Mr. Thomas Hornsby Ferril, of Denver, is the author of two 











books of verse, High Passage and Westering, the second 
appeared in 1934 rom the Yale Universit rress. He 
1927 the Nation’s poetry prize with This Foreman 
tri ited to othe magazines. 
Mrs. Sara Bard Field, of Los Ga Ca er spending 
years of activity in feminist and nove ts in the United 
States, has devoted the past twenty years chiefly to poeti She is 
the au Pe Woman (1928) and Parabba 1933 nd 
thi her new verse c ion, unc the title Darkling 
ain, om House. 
Mi ickler, of Boston, Mass., is the author of Loaver 
t / 
Che other poets in this issue appear in Poerry f irst tir 





Mr. Roger Roughton, of London, England, is editor of the new 





















English journal for creative writing, Contempore Poetry and 
Prose, which has now issued five interesti number He - 
tributed to The Criterion and other magazine 
Tohn May rogordato, also ot Lond n 1as been engaged n 
journalistic, and socialistic activities. He has published 
Cassandra in Troy (1914), And Other Poems (1927), and Elegies 
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and Songs (1934), the last two through Cobden-Sanderson, as well 
as a History of Modern Greece, 1800-1931, and various studies of 
medieval Greek literature. 

Mr. Eli Cantor, formerly of New York City, is now a resident 
of Cambridge, Mass., where he has been studying law at Harvard, 
He has written on the graphic arts, as well as in dramatic and 
narrative forms. 

Mr. George Abbe, of Guilford, Conn., was graduated in 1933 
from the University of New Hampshire, and last year studied at 
the Union Theological Seminary in New York. In 1935 he won 
first place in the Tibbett Award of College Verse. He has con- 
tributed to The New Republic, Common Sense, and other magazines, 

Mr. Ralph Friedrich, of Cincinnati, Ohio, teaches in the Cincin- 
nati Public Schools, following graduation from that 
versity. He has appeared in several verse magazines. 

Mrs. Madeleine Ruthven, of Beverly Hills, Cal., has published 
two books of verse, Summer Denial (1932) and Sondelius Came to 
the Mountains (1934), both through the Primavera Press of Los 
Angeles. She has appeared also in The London Mercury, The Sat- 
urday Review, and other papers. 

Mr. Edward Fitzgerald lives in Brooklyn, N. Y., and was on 
the staff of the American Poetry Magazine, now suspended. 


city’s uni- 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

ORIGINAL VERSE: 

The People, Yes, by Carl Sandburg. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

The Secret and Other Poems, by Arthur Davison Ficke. Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. 

Splendour in the Grass, by Audrey Wurdemann. Harper & Bros. 

The Hound of Heaven and Other Poems, by Francis 
International Pocket Library, Boston. 

Harvest Home, by Arthur Lynnford-Smith. Shakespeare Head Press. 

Mountain, Valley, Lake and Stream, by Anna Elizabeth Phelps. 
Poets Press, N.Y.C. 
ANTHOLOGY AND TRANSLATIONS: 

Masterpieces of Japanese Poetry Ancient and Modern, translated 
and annotated by Miyamori Asataro. Maruzen Co., Tokyo. 

The Alcestis of Euripides. An English version by Dudley Fitts and 
Robert Fitzgerald. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

The Gaucho Martin Fierro, by Jose Hernandez. Adapted and ren- 
dered into English by Walter Owen. Farrar & Rinehart. 
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